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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





TO THE EVENING STAR, 


BY A. CLEVELAND COX, 


Bricut star, that gladd’st the evening hour, 
And shedd’st thy fairy beam, 

To sparkle on the dew-bathed flower, 
Or dance upon the stream ! 

Where hast thou been the livelong day ? 
Where hast thou wander’d far? 

What lands have seen thy gentle ray ? 
Where hast thou been, bright star ? 


Alast thou in giddy frolic, stray’d 
White sister planets shine ® 

Or has on worlds untainted, play’d 
That cheery beam of thine? 

Or, hast thou on yon fleecy cloud 
Reposed, conceal’d from sight— 

And maatled in that misty shroud, 
Refresh’d thine orb of light? 


No—thou hast known no resting there ; 
But true hast kept thy way, 

Content in Phebus’ stronger glare, 
To tose thy modest ray. 

And now when Evening draws around 
And makes thy beam appear, 

‘Thou seek’st to gain thy journey’s bound, 
And close thy bright career. 


&o pass my life--From vulgar gare 
Remote and close conceal’d, 

May I to duty give my days 
And tread the path reveal’d; 

And happy though some nobler name 
‘Leave mine obscure to lie, 

May I behold another’s fame, 
With an unjaundiced eye: 


Content within an humble sphere 
Ny earthly course to run, 

Unhurt by passion, pride, or fear, 
Be ail my duty done. 

And may I, when my life is past, 
(No pang my peace to mar) 

One radiant beam behind me cast, 
Then sink like thee—Bright Star! 





AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE ELEMENTARY CONSTITUTION OF THE 
Human Voice,—Or 
SPEECH, AS A MUSICAL SCIENCE. 
NO. VIII. 

We concluded our seventh essay on the 
above subject, by presenting our readers with 
diagrams representing the "pward concrete 
movement, under two modifications: one show- 
ing its application in interrogative expression, 
—the other, explaining the manner in which 
itis made use of in emphatic expression. As 
we shall have occasion again to notice it in its 
latter character, when the varied forms of em- 


phases are delineated, it will be reviewed, in | 


the present article, as forming the peculiar in- 
tonation in which we make inquiries. To 





| 


prove the power of this upward concrete of the | 


voice, in imparting interrogative expression, 


we select a sentence having nothing in its con- | 


struction grammatically interrogative : 
“ Give Ceasar a statue with his ancestors.” 
The above read in the diatonic melody, 


would convey a request that the Roman Dicta- 
tor might have a statue for his conquests. 


Should the speaker immediately doubt the pro- | 
priety of the request he had made, he might, | 
by the use of the tdentical words wader a differ- 
ent intonation, convey that doubt to the hearer. 
The application of the rising concrete third to 
each syllable, would convey a slight doubt 
mingled with an inquiry: the application of | 
the fifth to every syllable would tincture the 
inquiry with a still stronger doubt, while the 
use of the octave in the same way, would min- 
gle scorn and contempt with the interrogation. 
We would observe, that the interval must be 
applied to every syllable. The reason for so ex- 
tended an application is apparent; the sentence 
is net interrogative in construction, and can | 
consequently be so rendered only by the power 
of intonation. ‘That the reader may preve the 
truth of this position, we now by diagrams, 
show the effect which the omission of the 
rising concrete fifth, on the last three syllables, | 
would produce in the interrogative character 
of the sentence : 
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Give Ce-sar a sta—tue with his an- ces-tors. | 


By the above diagram it will be seen, that 
the interregative expression of the sentence, al- 
though carried to the antepenult-syllable, is 
destroyed, by concluding the sentence in the 
diatonic Triad of the Cadence. How different | 
is the effect produced by the centinuation | 
of the concrete fifth to the conclusion of the | 
sense : 
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Give Ce—sar a sta—tue with his an-ces-tors. 
The variation in effect preduced in these 
two modes of melodial construction, is in the 
thorough or continuous application of the in- 
terval in the latter, and its partial application 
in the farmer. As some sentences require the 
difiusion of the interval over every member, 
and others its partial use only, we shall now in- | 
quire whether any rule can be drawn from the | 
peculiarities in the construction, form and pur- | 
poses of interrogative sentences, which shall 
decide in faver of the one or the other. Dr. 
Rush, in his justly celebrated work on the voice, 
has given us two sentences in the commence- | 
ment of his section on “ Interrogative Senten- | 
ces,” strongly illustrative of the partial and 
thorough uses of the rising interrogative con- | 
cretes. The first, which illustrates the partial 
application, is taken from Shakspeare’s Rich- 
ard the Third, and commences thus,— ! 





| dead raised up ?” 


“ Brother, good day ! what means this armed guard 
That waits upon your Grace ?” 


The partial intonation is applied to this sen- 
tence: the interrogative expression being only 
thrown over “ what means this armed guard.” 

The second example, taken from the same 
book, is a part of an angry interview between 
the Queen of Edward and Richard, while the 
latter is yet Duke of Gloster. The Queen 


| Says,— 


“T will acquaint his majesty 
With those gross taunts I often have endured.” 


To which Richard replies, — 
“What threat you me with telling of the King?” 

This proud and angry question must have 
the thorough intonation, or it cannot be ex- 
pressed with that feeling of insulted pride 
which the tyrant assumes, if he does not feel, 
in this replying question, if we may be allowed 
the phrase. 

The modes of intonation cannot in these 
questions, be exchanged and their spirit pre- 
served. Perhaps this fact may decide how far 
the form and spirit of an inquiry exerts an 
influence over its intonation. 

We have already shown in our first exam- 
ple, that some interrogative sentences are con- 
structed assertively, and derive their character 
of inquiry solely from intonation. At times 
we meet with them constructed by a re- 
versed position of the nominative and the 
verb, as “‘ Believest thou this?’ Again, they 
are censtructed with adverbs and pronouns as 
their principal members ; “ How are the 
‘“* What did he to thee ?” 
They are of a positive or negative character ; 

“ Think you I will submit ?”’—“ His beard 
was grizzled?” “ No?’—They may embrace 


| expletives or assertive clauses, which, although 

| necessary to the filling up of the group in which 

| the interrogation is placed, do not form its prin- 
cipal figure ; as, 


“What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba 
That he should weep for her ?” 


“ Art thou greater than our father Jacob, who gave us this 
well, and drank thereof himself and his Children and his 


| Cattle?’ 


| Or two or more inquiries may be joined by a 


copulative or disjunctive conjunction. Such 


| are the variety of forms in which an inquiry 


may meet the eye. 

In reference to the spirit or special objects 
of the interrogation, there may be a real doubt 
on the subject of inquiry. It may convey a 
knowledge of the subject; or may be used as 
tantamount to an assertion of triumph. An 


example of the first condition may be found 


in the reply of the blind man to our Saviour : 
“ Who is he, Lord, that I might believe on him ?”’ 
Questions may be asked with great intensity, 
as in Hamlet’s reply, 
“The King—my Father ?” 
They may evince moderate temper or be ming- 
led with scorn or exultation, Wherever the 
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sentence has the assertive construction, what- 
ever be its form, it will require the thorough 
expression. Should the sentence be formed by 
an admixture of pronouns and adverbs with 
the essentials, the nominative and verb, it will 
generally require the partial expression ; as in 
the example, 

* How are the dead raised up ?”’ 
The inquiry in this case, is directed to the 
manner in which the dead rise, designated by 
the adverb “how :’” the interrogative intonation 
on that word alone will express the object of 
inquiry. In the sentence, 

** What did he to thee ?’ 

the point of inquiry is directed to the kind 
of action which was performed on the blind 
man, expressed by the interrogative pronoun 
“ What,” and the partial application of a rising 
concrete fifth or third to that word, expresses the 
purposes of inquiry. In the reversed position 
of the nominative and verb, the application of 
the thorough or partial expression, will depend 
on the spirit of the question: if assertively con- 
tracted, it will require the former ; as, 
Art thou a teacher in Israel, and knowest not these things?” 

The assertive character of this question, 
“thou art a teacher in Israel, and dost not 
know these things,” cannot, properly, be con- 
veyed under the partial intonation. The 
question, “ Believest thou this?” may have the 
partial form, if the question rests on the act of 
belief, or on the word “this,” as expressing 
fact, understood. 

We have already given an example to show, 
that sentences interrogative in their character, 
united with expletives, addresses or assertive 
clauses, require the partial intonation; as in 
the example, 

‘* Brother, good day,” &c. 

The interrogation, that is, the real object of 
the inquirer, is as to the unusual appearance of 
an ‘‘armed guard” in attendance upon his 
brother: the commencement of the sentence is 
a mere salutatory address to Clarence, and its 
eonclusion has nothing, in feeling, with the 
special intention to which the question is di- 
rected. 

The example taken from the fourth chapter 
of John,— 


* Art thou greater than our father Jaceb ?’’ &c. 


though terminated by the interrogative mark, 
certainly has much that belongs not to the ques- 
tion, and requires not the intonation of inquiry ; 
—the interrogation extends to the end of the 
comparison between the person whom the 
woman of Samaria was addressing and he 
who gave the Samarians the well. 

It perhaps might be thrown over the giving 
and drinking of its water. We think, however, 


the latter would be a forced construction of 


the sense. The interrogative intonation should 
terminate at “Jacob,” the residue of the 
sentence being read in the diatonic melody. 
Such an application of intonation adds not 
only to the perfect illustration of the sense in 
this question, but also to that varied melody 
which is always pleasing, as a relief to mono- 
tony. We shall continue the subject of inter- 
rogative intonation in our next paper. B. 





MANNER AND MATTER. 
He who thinks more of the manner than of the matter of 
& speaker, will never profit by his words, 


| 





To the Editor of the Minstrel: 


Sin,—The chaste and beautiful Original Music in your 
paper of Aug. 15th, adapted to the words “Sister thou wast 
mild and lovely,” forcibly reminded me of the origin of the 
words, and the circumstances which first gave occasion to 
them. These facts, among others, are contained in an ex- 
cellent article published in Abbott’s “ Religious Magazine,” 
of Oct. 15, 1833,—a copy of which I herewith send you. 
Besides some valuable hints in regard to imparting musical 
instruction, the tale teacives us all a useful lesson. 1 hope, 
therefore, Mr. Editor, that you will be induced to give it a 


| place in your columns, for the benefit of your readers, espe- 


cially the younger portion of them. 


MARTHA JANE. 


A PARent. 


Wuen Martha Jane was twelve years old, 


| she was as bright and playful and happy a 
| child as could be found. Her mind was always 


on the alert; gathering from every quarter in- 
struction for herself, or amusement or pleasure 
for others. 

She had a happy home, and she was the life 
and soul of the circle of brothers and sisters 


| which gathered around the fireside there. 





Doing good in this scene was not merely her 
continual occupation as a duty,—but she seem- 
ed to enjoy it as a privilege and a pleasure. 
She contrived and executed with uncommon 
ingenuity, a thousand plans to promote the 
happiness of the younger children, and she 
watched with almost a mother’s fidelity and 
care, to prevent or to relieve their sufferings 
and their fears. She was a treasurer for their 
property,—a commander for their enterprises, 
—a judge for their disputes; their poet, their 
musician, their story-teller; and when father 
and mother were sick or busy or away, the lit- 
tle group were always safe and happy under 
the guidance and protection of Martha Jane. 
She was a school-gir] too, and though her 
uncommon maturity of mind gave her a high 
rank as a scholar, and classed her with those 
far above her in age, she yet in her dress, and 
manners, and conversation, carried all the 
simplicity of a child. She was the blithe com- 
panion of the little girls,—their universal 
favorite,—the leader of their sports, and often 
the authority for their opinions. Sometimes 
she might be seen surrounded by a little circle 
listening to her lively talk or entertaining 
stories, and at others, you would observe her 
during a recess, mounted on a chair in a cor- 
ner of the room, with her young companions 
crowded around her, to join in some simple, 


| cheerful tune, or to repeat the lessons she had 


received at the Juvenile Singing School.* 
Many can remember now with what adroit- 
ness she would imitate at such a time, the tone 
and manner of a teacher, and how pleasantly 
her clear, musical voice led the song. 

Martha Jane loved her books. No stimulus 
from without was applied to urge her forward 
in reading and study. She went quietly on in 


| the performance of duties prescribed, and also 


in voluntary efforts to which she was allured 
by her ardent love of knowledge. She read 
with deep interest, and pursued her studies 
with industrious, persevering attention, and 
consequently with distinguished success. She 


loved to write. Many a diverting, and many | 


>? 





school. At one time she would amuse her 
companions with a humorous description of a 
blackberry expedition, or of ludicrous scenes 
in a badly managed school, and at others with 
dialogues drawn from life, illustrating the 
character and habits of a faithful school-girl, 
or of a dutiful child. 

Martha Jane loved nature. She noticed 
every thing which came under her observa- 
tion, and wherever she was, she found enough 


| to occupy her powers. The most common 


operations of nature she often examined and 
admired, seeing in them illustrations of phi- 
losophical or chemical principles. Even the 
sight of a rough stone would sometimes excite 
her curiosity. She would inquire into its com- 
position, find out its name, and then from the 
fragments into which she had broken it,—be- 
cause, to use her own expression, “ there might 
be something inside,”—she would select a 
specimen of convenient size, label it, and give 
ita place in her little museum,—a neatly ar- 


| ranged collection of minerals, shells, dried 


plants, insects, and other wonders of nature 
and art. 

But years moved on, and at length Martha 
Jane ceased to be a child. She approached 
maturity. How bright life must have looked 
to her! How fair her prospects of happiness ! 

During the summer which has just closed, 
her health began gradually to decline, and 
there were some symptoms which indicated a 
disorder of the brain. She was weak and lan- 
guid and dejected in spirits. One summer 


evening I called to see her. It was the even- 


ing previous to my setting out upon a journey, 
to be absent a week or two, and I wished to 
see her before I went away. Her eye bright- 
ened a little as I entered, but it soon sunk to 
an expression of languor and dejection, and 
during the half hour that I remained, she sat 
in a rocking chair in the parlor, listening to 
the conversation I held with the other mem- 
bers of the family, but taking no part in it. 
She was silent and sad. 

She told me, however, in answer to my in- 
quiries about her health, that her head was be- 
wildered ; she could not command her thoughts. 

“How,” said I. ‘“ What sort of thoughts 
and feelings do you have ?” 

“Oh, every kind ;” said she. 

“ But can you not give me an example 2” 

“Why, sometimes my mind gets possessed 
with the idea of a carriage running back down 
hill, and I cannot stop it or get it out of my 
mind. I imagine a stone brought up against 
the wheel, and it goes right through the stone. 
Then I think of a post and a wall, but it presses 
through them. It seems as if nothing would 
stop it, and I cannot get the idea of it out of 
my head. At other times I cannot help think- 
ing of a shovel and tongs falling down. They 
fall again and again, and I cannot stop them. 
I try to get them away, or to imagine them in 


| some corner where they will stand; but all I 


a serious and useful article did she communi- | 


cate among the exercises of her class, or of the 





* She possessed an uncommon talent for music, and com- 
posed several pieces with accuracy and in good taste. One 
of her compositions, “ Mount Auburn,” may be found in the 
last edition of ‘the Choir.’ L. M. 


can do, they will keep tumbling down.”* 





* At another time she said, that her thoughts would run 
upon the idea that she was trying to pour water out of a 
pitcher into a tumbler, in the dark, and that she could not 
help sp.lling it. She would struggle in vain either to ban- 
ish the subject from her mind, or to imagine the water to 
go right. These disordered thoughts were generally, 
through a mysterious sympathy between the different 
organs of the body, attended with nausea. 

Her sight was sometimes affected in such a way, that she 
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I bade her good evening, and slowly return- 
edto my home. The first thought on the way 
was, “ How delicate is the constitution of the 


Parental grief, which otherwise, in such a 
case, would have been overwhelming, was as- 
suaged here by the influences of piety, which 
soothed anxiety, and quieted fears, and brought 
resignation. We knelt round the bed-side, 
and earnestly presented, once more, the sup- 
plications which had for years been offered for 
this child of prayer. It was the last oppor- 
tunity. We implored the forgiveness of her 
sins through a Saviour crucified for them, and 
| commended her spirit to that Saviour’s care. 
One evening soon after this, I left her 


mind, and how dependant upon Gop we are, 
for the command of its powers!” The second | 
reflection was a more serious one: “Is it not | 
possible that Martha Jane is about to be seri- 
ously or even dangerously sick ?” 

A week or two afterwards, on my return 
from my journey, I called at the house. The 
domestic opened the door gently, and I walked 
in without speaking. I was conducted up 
stairs, into a sick chamber. My readers have 
all been into a sick chamber, I suppose, and 
know what it is. The circumstances are in | 
a thousand cases essentially the same. There | 
is the silent and sorrowful father, the anxious | 
and agitated mother, the brothers and sisters, 
overwhelmed with grief,—and the poor patient 
insensible to the scene of sorrow and suffering 
which surrounds her, lying upon her bed as if 
in sleep, fanned by a kind neighbor, who has 
come in to share the sorrow she cannot relieve. 

I walked in and stood a few minutes by Mar- 
tha Jane’s bed-side, looking upon her pale face, 


not see her again alive. 
labored, and interrupted. Her countenance 
had assumed the expression of death. Her 
forehead was damp, her eyes closed, and her 
pulse fluttering. An hour afterwards, she 
| moved, — raised her arms from the bed, — 
| crossed them upon her breast,—sighed deeply, 
| —and breathed no more. 

It was Saturday night, and on the Sabbath 
following at sunset, the church was filled with 
a silent and solemn assembly, which had come | 
| together to hear her pastor’s prayer over her | 


chamber with the conviction, that I should | 
Her breathing was | 


When the study-card was dropped at the 
close of the hymn, indicating thar the exercise 
was ended, and which is usually the signal of 
universal liberty, hilarity and glee, it produced 
no effect on the still and sad assembly. Nota 
scholar spoke,—not one left her seat,—but there 
was a long and silent pause, during which 
many a tear was shed to the memory of the 
loved Martha Jane. 

Reader,—whenever Gop in his providence, 


| cuts down such a flower as this in its prime, it 





in silence. There was nothing to be said. 
The first glance at the room, as I entered the 
door, toid me all. 

As there was nothing to be said, so there 
was nothing to be done. It would have been 


a relief if we could have found employment in 


lifeless remains, and to listen to his interpreta- 
| tion of the solemn lesson which this death was 

intended to convey. The services being over, 
the congregation took their seats, and waited 
| in silence while the mourners formed at the | 
| door, in carriages, the melancholy train which. | 
was to accompany Martha Jane to her long 
home. When the procession moved, the choir 
| of which she had been the ornament and the 
pride, sung to her a last farewell. 


doing something to save life, or at least to re- 
lieve suffering. But, no. To save her now 
was out of the question, and as to suffering, 
there was none to relieve. There.she lay in 
what was unquestionably, to her, a peaceful, 
quiet slumber. Her countenance indicated re- 
pose. It was pale, but there was no expression 
of suffering, not even of restlessness upon it. 
We knew that we had nothing to do, but to 
leave her in Gon’s hands, and to wait quietly 
till she should cease to breathe. 


My story might stop here, but I must mention 
| one thing more. On the next Tuesday, when | 
about a hundred young ladies, former and 
| present pupils, collected in the Mount Vernon 
School-room, to take the singing lesson, every 
| one thought of Martha Jane ; and the plaintive 
airs which the teacher wrote, one after another 
upon the black-board, as the exercises of the 
day, deepened the impression. He wrote at 
last the following tune, and after they had sung 
it once or twice, the words below were repeat- | 
ed to them line by line, and sung byall. A | 
few days afterwards the teacher presented | 
each pupil with a copy in the following form: | 





could see only half of a thing at a time. 
me?” 


“Do you see 
said her mother to her one day, after this time, when 
she was lying almost insensible upon her bed. “I see half 
of you,” she replied faintly. Her whole side was at length 
paralyzed,—lost to all sense and feeling. 

These mysterious effects were undoubtedly produced by 
disease of the brain, though many of them seem to be al- 
purely intellectual. We are indeed fearfully and 
wonderfully made ! 


most 


“MARTHA JANE. 


” Died at 6 o’clock on the evening of July 13th, 1833. Aged 16 years, 1 month and 12 days. 


| 
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1. 

“Sister, thou wast mild and lovely, 
Gentle as the summer breeze, 
Pleasant as the air of evening 
When it floats among the trees. 

¢ 

“Peaceful be thy silent slumber, 
Peaceful in the grave eo low; 

Thou no more wilt join our number, 
Thou no more our songs ehalt know. 


“ Dearest sister, thou hast left us, 
Here thy loss we deeply feel ; 
But *tis Gop that hath bereft us, 
He can all our sorrow heal. 
4. 
“Yet again we hope to meet thee, 
When the day of life is fled, 
Then, in heaven, with joy to greet thee, 
Where ne farewell tear is shed. 


“TO THE YOUNG LADIES OF THE FrRoM L. M.” 


MOUNT VERNON SCHOOL ; 


is intended to teach all who see the stroke, a 
useful lesson; and when circumstances are 
such that the sad tale can be told to others, it is 
equally a warning lesson to all to whom it may 
come. Its useful influence upon others thus 
often far overbalances the sorrows and suffer- 
ings of the sad circle which is bereaved. Re- 
ceive this story then, reader, as the voice of 
Gop to you, warning you of the uncertainty of 
life, and the urgent necessity of preparing now, 
to die. 

Nore.—We presume, that Mr. Lowet Mason is “ the 


teacher” referred to in the foregoing article. The initials 


“L. M.,.” would seem indeed to warrant such a conclu 
sion.—Epb. 


SELECTIONS. 


SONG: 
REVOLUTION IN SWITZERLAND. 








SACRED 

MUSICAL 
Tue susceptibility of strong mental impres- 
sions from music, is one of the natural faculties 
with which our Creator has endowed us. Is 
there not reason to fear that its importance is 
not sufficiently appreciated, and its powers not 
sufficiently called forth? The early history 
of all nations presents instances of its wondrous 
efficacy. Witness the first periods of Greece, 
Britain, and Scandinavia, and the national 
songs of Tyrtzeus, whom Plato apostrophises as 
the divine poet, wise and good. Aristotle, though 
often disposed to contest his master’s doctrines, 
concurs with him here, in attributing to music 
a great moral power. By divine institution, 
sacred song, of which we have the inspired re- 
mains in the Book of Psalms and other parts 
of the Old Testament, formed almost the only 


| social worship of the Hebrew temple. 


At the Reformation this grand instrument of 
emotion was not entirely overlooked. Unhap- 
pily, in England and Scotland, either it was 
not put into action, or the attempt was ill-con- 
ducted and abortive. In France, for a time it 
produced great effects; of which some inter- 
esting notices are given in the delightful com- 
pilations of a pious and talented lady, lately 
given to our country, “ The life of Olympia 
Fulvia Morata.” But the counteraction and 
destruction of the Reformation in France, 
brought down what remained to them of 
national song, to the wretched state of chansons 
and chansonetts, the best of which were mere 
conceits, often tame and silly, and the gener- 
ality of an immoral character; and, by a just 
judgment, the music became worthy of the 
song, it was screaming by notes. 

In Germany, the music took a better course. 
The German tribes had been always addicted 
to music of great pathos and compass; and 
their language, unpolished as it was, by its 
copiousness, flexibility, and strength, gave 
them a great advantage over the French. Lu- 
ther had ear, science, and execution. While 
by his version of the Bible, every line of which 
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bears witness to his euphonic taste and judg- 
ment, he stamped the language with classical 
dignity ; his hymns and his music, powerfully 
seconded by other and superior poets, poured 
the stream of sacred melody through the land. 
No country can pretend to vie with Germany 
in the richness of its religious music. Its 
stock of hymns, beginning with the age of the 
Hussites, but of which few are even now obso- 
lete, is moderately stated at seventy thousand : 
a late writer in the Archives du Christianisme 
(June 28, p. 95,) estimates them at more than 
eighty thousand. Great Britain can scarcely 
pretend to the twentieth part of this number! 
This astonishing amount of the German 
hymnology is characterized by a decided strain 
(very few indeed are exceptions) of evangeli- 
cal sentiment and experimental piety; their 
versification is most mellifluous, and their tone 
full of tenderness and power. It is a popular 
treasure of doctrine and practice ; and it has 
been a grand means of keeping the flame of 
religion glowing on the cottage-hearths of the 
peasantry, in many happy instances, when a 
spurious gospel had taken possession of the 
churches. 

The band of devoted men in France and 
Switzerland, who are “laboring so much in 
the Lord,” have not forgotten this department. 
In both those countries, vigorous efforts have 
been lately made for the restoring, or to speak 
more properly, the creating, of a French na- 
tional psalmody. Among these, a distinguish- 
ed praise is due to Dr. Malan. Many new 
psalms and hymns have been produced, pos- 
sessing excellence of both poetry and piety: 
and suitable melodies have been composed. 
Besides Dr. Malan’s volume, the Paris Croix 
de Cantiques has arrived at a third edition ; 
and a large volume, beautifully printed, with 
the musical notes, has been this year published 
in that city, with the tile Chants Chrétiens. 
Some articles, peculiarly valuable as to both 
science and Christian spirit, have appeared on 
this subject in the Archives and the Sémeur. 

That these are among the means by which 
“the Lord whom we seek, is preparing his 
way, and coming to his temple,” is a persua- 
sion which seems to be powerfully confirmed 
by a most remarkable phenomenon, which is 
now operating on a grand scale in the Canton 
of Vaud, and of which we have a large narra- 
tive in the Sémeur of July 16. 

{Our next number will contain extracts from this narra- 


tive, abridged from the Evangelical Magazine, from 
which work the above article is copied.—Ep.} 








ACCOMPANIMENT. 


WE were recently compelled to hear a fash- 
ionable flute player attempt to accompany (7) 
the treble singers in a house of worship, who 
played in octaves, cut his flourishes, &e., &c., 
to the complete destruetion of all devotion in 
the exercise. In our apprehension, such con- 
duct is impiety in the sight of Gon. 
view, it would be just as proper for some 
merry andrew to take his station near the 
preacher, and go through with his pantomimic 
pranks, and pretend that he is assisting to en- 
force the sentiments of the speaker. When 
will instrumental accompanists learn that their 
place is subordinate, and that perfection in their 
art is to attract the least attention ? 

Boston Spectator. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The original Music adapted to the words “ Ye angels who 
stand round the throne,” é&c., is under consideration. 

We thank “R. L. W.” for the Round, composed for the 
words “ Lord, dismiss us with thy blessing,’ &c. It shall 
soon be inserted. We welcome him as a new correspond- 
ent, and hope to hear often from him. 

Another new correspondent “R. L. C.,” has favored us 
with an original Sacred Duett—* Go, when the morning 


| shineth.” Our Virginia coatributor is welcome to the pages 


of the Minstrel. 

“T. P. S's’ paper on the “ Education of the Blind,” shall 
have a place in our next. 

“The influence of a Musical Education, No. 2,” and 
several communications relating to the “ New York Acade- 
my of Sacred Music,” were received too late for this num- 
ber. They shall be attended to without delay. 

What has become of our correspondent “ E.”’ of Brock- 
port, N. ¥.? We have been waiting several days for his 
Essay No. 2. ( 








PREMIUM FOR ORIGINAL ANTHEMS. 


A gentleman who is about publishing a book 


| of Sacred Music, is desirous to obtain for | 


| compositions. 





its pages two or three Original Anruems or | 
Ser Pieces. He has authorized the Editor of 
the Minstrel, to act as Agent for him in this 
matter, and placed at his disposal a sum of 
money, for the purpose of renumerating the | 
successful competitors. The publisher men- | 
tions as suitable subjects, — the Hymn com- | 
mencing “Salvation, O the joyful sound,” 
with the chorus, “Glory, honor, praise and 
power,” &c., (which may be found in most of | 
the Hymn Books,)—and also the following 
words : | 
1. Sing Hallelujah! praise the Lord! | 
Sing with a cheerful voice ; 
Exalt our Gop with one accord, 
And in bis name rejoice : 
Ne’er cease to sing, thou ransom'd host, | 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost! 
Until in realms of endless iight, 
Your praises shall unite. 
2. There we to all eternity | 
Shall join the angelic lays, 
And sing in perfect harmony 
To Gop our Saviour’s praise ; 
“ He hath redeem’d us by his blood, | 
And made us kings and priests to Gop. 
For us, for us the Lamb was slain.” 
Praise ye the Lord ! Amen. 

Authors can, however, choose their subjects, | 
and no limit is assigned to the length of the | 
Address, the “Editor of the | 
Minstrel, No. 146 Nassau street.” 


An anonymous writer in the last number of a 
contemporary journal, has evidently gone con- 
siderably out of his way to notice the Min- | 
sTrEL.— We thank him for his apparent will- 
ingness to serve us in the cause we have in 
hand, and trust our work may be widely cir- 


| 
A WORD TO A # MAJOR. | 
| 


| enlated by his disinterested exertions in our be- 


In our | 


| 


| 


his interest to leave the “ Back Woods,” and | 
take up his residence in our good city of 
Gotham :— at all events, we shall welcome 
him here, by an appropriate address in our 
next number. 


half! Perhaps “ A # Major” will find it to | 


ean | 
JAMAICA SACRED MUSIC SOCIETY, 

We are pleased to learn that a society by | 
this name, has recently been formed at 
Jamaica, Long Island. We hope its founders | 
may meet with all the success they anticipate. | 





A FARTHING RUSH LIGHT. 

The editor of the Family Minstrel, of New York, says # 
effect, that he is the sole author of Dr. Rush’s work on the 
human voice, * * * *° * By the same rule, should you 
insert the tenth chapter of Isaiah in your Minstrel, and 
should any one preach from that part of the bible on the 
subsequent week, you would accuse that preacher of pla- 
giarism—won't you }— Pawtucket Chronicle. 

This, we presume, is intended as an answer 
to the article in our 14th number entitled “ Cre- 
dit and Newspapers.” Since the prompt editor 
of the “ Pawtucket Chronicle” is so apt at an- 
swering questions, we will propose a few more 
touching the same subject. We hope we shall 
be excused for our plainness of speech. 

Sir, did you ever consalt Dr. Rush on the 
Voice 3 and if so, did you base your remarks 
in the article under the head “ Hurried Speak- 
ing,” on the knowledge derived from that 
work? Come, speak out plainly and honestly, 
—Did you not read Dr. Barber’s Essay No. 5, 
in the Minsrrev, where it appears as original, 
before you penned the article alluded to? And 
did you not, for some reason best known to 
yourself, use the precise language and punclua- 
tion of Dr. Barber, in a large portion of it? 


N. ¥. SACRED MUSIC BOCIETY. 

This Society resumed its meetings on Mon- 
day evening, the 7th inst. We understand it 
is the intention of the Directors to present 
several new pieces during the season. Mr. 
Horn’s new Oratorio, the ““Remission of Sin,” 
will also be repeated. Several judicious cur- 
tailments have been made by the author, and 
also various minor alterations and some addi- 
tions, — which, it is thought, will render the 
piece more effective, and consequently more 
acceptable than it was last spring, when first 
performed. 





HALLOWELL HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

A friend from Hallowell, Me., informs us,that 
this Society is exerting a very favorable influ- 
ence in regard to Sacred Music, among the in- 
habitants of that section of the United States. 
By a standing rule, they give at least four pub- 
lic performances during the year; and these, 
we are glad to hear, are well attended, and 
meet with decided approbation, not by clap- 
ping and stamping, as in New York! but by 
far less equivocal evidences.—In years gone 
by, we had the pleasure of being personally ac- 
quainted with many of the leading members 
of this Society, and know them to be persons 
well calculated for the stations which they fill. 
Mr. Pavut Stickney is the Conductor. As our 
paper circulates to some considerable extent in 
Maine, we intend soon to give further particu- 
lars of the Harmonic Society, and, probably, 
some account of other Music Societies, Choirs, 
&e. Will not some of our patrons in that 
State, furnish us with the information ? 


TEACHERS WANTING SITUATIONS. 


Agreeably to the suggestion thrown out in 
our 14th number, we have received applica- 


| tions from two gentlemen of good moral cha- 


racter, and who have had many years’ experi- 
ence in the business. They wish to make 
engagements immediately for the ensuing sea- 


| sun, as Teachers of Music, in Schools and 


Churches. Further particulars may be learn- 
ed, by applying to the Editor of the Minsrret, 
No. 146 Nassau street. 
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“ON THE BREEZE OF EVENING STEALING.” 


An Broenlng Song and Anthem. 


t WORDS BY CHARLES JEFFERYS, ESQ, 
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MUSIC.—Q €atch. 
WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY E. IVES, JUN. 


oh CONTRIBUTED TO THE MINSTREL BY THE AUTHOR. 
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ACTS. 


SELECT EXTR 





{FROM THE NEW YORK OBSERVER. } | 
FUNERAL AT SEA. 
Yesterday we were informed that a child had died in | 
the ship. To-day I read the English burial service, and 
committed the body to the mighty deep, until the day when | 
the grave and sea shall give up their dead. The mother lay 
in tears in her berth—the father could scarce repress his 
anguish—and I felt the agony of their grief, as I pronounced 
the solemn words which accompanied: the body into the 
pathless deep.’—Journ. of the late Rev. H. B. MeLellen. 


The deep sea took the dead. It was a babe; 
Like scwiptured marble, pure and beautiful, 
That, lonely to its yawning gulphs went down. 
—Poor cradled nursling—no fond arm was there 
To wrap thee in #8 fold ;—no lullaby 
Came from the green sea-monster, as he laid 
His shapeless head thy polish’d brow beside, 
One moment wondering at the beauteous spoil 
On which he fed. Old océan heeded not 
This added unit to his myriad dead. 





But in the bosom of the tossing ship 

Rose up a burst of anguish, wild and loud, 

From the vex’d fountain of a mother’s love. 

—The lost! The lost !—oft shall her startled dream 

Catch the drear echo of the sullen plunge 

That ’whelm’d the uncoffin’d body—oft her eye 

Strain wide through midnight’s long, unslumbering watch, 
Remembering how his soft, sweet breathing seem’d 

Like measured music in a lilly’s cup, 

And how his tiny shout of rapture swell’ 


When closer to her bosom’s core she drew 
His eager lip. 

Who thus with folded arms, 
And head reclined deth seem to count the waves, 
And yet to heed them not? The sorrowing site 
Doth mark the last, faint ripple, where his child 
Sank down into the waters. Busy thought 
Turns to his far home, and those little ones, 
Whom sporting ’mid their favorite lawn he left, 
And troubled fancy shows the weeping there, 
Wher be shalt seat them once more on his knee, 
And tell them how the baby that they loved 
Hid its pale cheek within ifs mother’s breast, 
And pined away and died—yet found no grave 
Beneath the church-yard turf, where they might plant 
The lowly moand with flowers. 

What lifts the heart 
Up from its bitter sadness? Hark—His voice 
That o’er the thundering wave doth pour sublime 
Such words, as arch the darkest storm of life 
With faith’s perennial bow. 





Thou, who cost speak 
Of His eternal majesty, who bids | 
Both earth and sea to render up their dead, 
Know’st thou how soon thy tomb shall drink the tears 
Of mourning kindred? Thou, who thus doth stand 
Serene in youthful beauty, to yield back 
What Gop hath claim’d,—know’st thou how full the tide 
Of sympathy, that now thy bosom thrills 
For strangers,—in thine own paternal halls 
Shall flow for thee 7 

Aud if thou couldst, the flush 

Would not have faded on thy glowing cheek,— 


For thou hadst made the countenance of death 
Familiar as a friend, through Him who pluck’d 
The terror from his frown, and from his sting 


The venom. At thine early tomb we bend, 
Taking that deep monition to our souls, 


Which through embowering verdure seems to sigh 


On every breeze—how frail is earth’s best hope, 
And how immortal that, which roots in heaven. 
Hartford, Conn., Aug. 1°35. 


L. H. 8. 


THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE GARDEN. 
A Translation from the Persian of Nisami. 
An Indian philosopher, who travelled like a | 

sage (that is, on fooi) to study Nature, chanced 


one day to enter a garden. 


He reposed with 
delight in this place, which belonged to a 
magnificent palace, and trede with transport 
the precious tapestry with which the ground 
was adorned. There the tender button of the 
opening rose began to expand itself, imitating | 
in itsmumerous folds the brilliant knot of a 
rich purple cestus. There the tulip unfolded, 


| intelligence. 


with pride, all the pomp of its colors, ignorant 
of the short duration of its frail existence. 
Every where the ground was enamelled with 
flowers, the concaves of which glistening with 
dew presented so many cups full of precious 
liquid. The sweet-briar seemed to have turn- 
ed its thorns against itself, and, from the trem-~ 
bling of its foliage, one might think the willow 
feared for its life—The narcissus, reclining 
its head, dropped chrystal tears ; and the tulip, 
placed beneath the rose, received in its beau- 
teous chalice the precious rubies which distil- 
led from the perfumed bosom of the super-in- 
cumbent tree. But, alas! the duration of the 
one is but an instant, and the other is old before 
the end of the day. 

Happy flowers! the period of their existence 
is determined by the setting sun, and they 
bloom, without anxiety for the moment that is 
to succeed. The philosopher, having retired 
with regret from the delicious place, had ocza- 
sion to return a few months after. Alas! how 
changed! Instead of the rose—instead of the 
nightingale, which lately joined to embellish 
this happy spot, the ear was struck with the 
piercing cries of the kite, and the mournful 
croaking of the frog. The smiling verdure of 
the shrubbery was changed into grayish gloom, 
and the once charming clusters of roses, pre- 
sented nothing but masses of pointed thorns. 
He cast a look of regret on the place which 
had so lately enchanted him, and was unable 
to refrain from tears, as he meditated upon the 
short duration of existence. 

‘We have only a few moments to live” ex- 
claimed he :—‘ let us, then, endeavor to take 
advantage of them all to insure happiness; to 
effect which, there is only one mode—by con- 
secrating them to virtue !’ 

EXTRACT 
FROM THE PHILOSOPHY 


OF ANALOGY. 


WAYLAND, 


BY F. D. D. 


Taste is the sensibility of our nature to the 
rarious forms of beauty which the Creator 
hath spread with such profusion around us. 
He who made the mind for beauty, also made 
beauty for the mind. He hath pencilled it 
upon the spangled meadow and on the burn- 
ished cloud. He hath chiseled it in the gigan- 
tic majesty of the cedar of Lebanon and in the 
trembling loveliness of the tendril that twines 
around its branches. In obedience to its laws, 
He hath taught the linnet to flutter in the 
grove, and the planets to revolve in their path- 
way through the heavens. We hear it in the 
purting brook, and in the thundering cataract, 
and we perceive it yet more legibly inscribed 
on all those social and moral qualities in the 
exercise of which our Maker hath intended 
that we should be for ever approaching nearer 
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| whence the agreeable noise proceeded. 
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Chatham has so well denominated ‘the pro- 
phetic eye of taste,’ and which has left the Bel- 
videre Apollo, and the Medicean Venus, the 
temple of the Ilyssus and the temple of Mi- 
nerva, to illustrate to all coming generations 
what genius can accomplish. We see thus in 
Taste, as in all the original operations of the 
mind, it is the sublimest attribute of intelli- 








BEAUTY OF RELIGION, 
Sort are the fruitful things that bring 
The welcome promise of the spring, 
And soft the vernal gale ; 
Sweet the wild warblings of the grove, 
The voice of nature and of love, 
That gladdens every vale. 
Bat softer in the mourner’s ear 
Sounds the mild voice of mercy near; 
That whispers sins forgiven ; 
And sweeter far the music swells 
When to the raptured sowt she tells 
Of peace and promised heaven. 
Fair are she flowers that deck the ground, 
And groves and gardens bloom around, 
Unnumber’d charms unfold ; 
Bright is the sun’s meridian ray, 
And bright the beams of setting day, 
That robes the clouds in gold. 
But far more fair the pious breast, 
In richer robes of goodness drest, 
Where heaven’s own graces shine ; 
And brighter far the prospects rise, 
That burs’ on faith’s delighted eyes 
From glories all divine. 
All earthly charms, however dear, 
Howe’er they please the eye or ear, 
Will quickly fade and fly ; 
Of earthly glory faint the blaze, 
And soon the transitory rays 
In endless darkness die. 
The nobler beauties of the just, 
Shall never moulder in the dust, 
Or know a sad decay ; 
Their honors, time and death defy, 
And round the throne of Heaven on high, 
Beam everlasting day. 
LOVE OF MUSIC BY SHEEP. 
WE were surrounded by a large flock of 
sheep, which were leaving their fold to go to 
their pasture; one of our party took his flute 
out of his pocket, and saying “I am going to 
turn to Corydon, let us see whether the sheep 
will recognise their pastor,” began to play. 
The sheep and goats, which were following 
each other towards the mountain with their 
heads hanging down, raised them at the first 
sound of the ffute ; and all with a general and 
hasty movement, turned to the side from 
Gra- 
dually they flocked round the musician, and 
listened with motionless attention. He ceased 
playing; still the sheep did not stir. The 


| shepherd with his staff obliged those nearest 


and nearer to the exhaustless Source of uncre- | 


ated exeellence. These are the models which 
nature presents for the contemplation of the 
artist; and just in proportion to his power of 
detecting among her complicated forms, the 
simple elements of loveliness, and of combin- 
ing them according to the examples which she 
herself has set before him, will he fill the 
vacant canvass with images of beauty, and 
animate the dull, cold marble with breathing 
It is this communion with Na- 


ture, which endows the artist with what Lord 


to him to move on. They obeyed; but no 
sooner did the fluter begin again to play, than 
his innocent auditors returned to him. The 
shepherd, out of patience, pelted them with 
clods of earth, but not one of them would 
move. The fluter played with additional 
skill; the shepherd exasperated, whistled, 
uttered many oaths, and pelted the fleeey ama- 
teurs with stones. Such as were hit by them 
began to march, but others still refused to stir. 
At last the shepherd was obliged to entreat our 
Orpheus to cease his magical sounds. The 
sheep then moved off; but continued to stop 
at a distance as often as our friend resumed 
his instrument.—Bombet’s Life of Haydn. 





